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An EPISTLE to Friends in all parts of Ireland. 


By James Goven. 


Dearly beloved Friends,—Under a concern 
for the welfare of our religious society, yet left 
in Ireland, I think it my duty to “stir up the 
pure mind” by way of remembrance. 

I. In the first place, I desire that none under 
name may be raw and ignorant, at a loss, if 
asked what we profess, or what is our funda- 
mental principle ; but having the heart-felt ex- 
perience thereof, “ be always ready” (as a good 
apostle advises) “to give an answer,” or a 
“reason of the hope that is in you, with meek- 
ness and fear.”* 

We profess to be a people called out of the 
corrupt spirit and customs of the world, out of 
all evil words and works, to follow Christ, in a 
close inward adherence to the secret discoveries 
which he gives us of our duty; that, as his 
faithful servante, we may enjoy his favor, both 
while here and eternally hereafter. 

And our fundamental principle is this, that 
as God has created us to be forever happy, he 
hath bestowed his light, grace, or holy spirit, to 
fit and prepare us for it. Hereby he teacheth 
us what to deny, and how to live, to attain this 
great and glorious end. 

If we adhere to this divine gift, we shall 
love him above all things, and other gifts and 
blessings, as we ought to do. Parents will love 
their children in the Lord. Children will be 


* } Peter iii. 15. 


an honor to their parents, by a well-guarded 
and dutiful conduct. The young and the 
aged will be joined as brethren, in one good 
concern. 

Thus would a holy harmony be seen and 
felt as formerly : and we, in that peace, order, 
and union, reverencing the Lord our God, 
should enjoy the sweet influences of his pre- 
sence, and the joy of his salvation. 

Why are we members of a separate society, 
but to be- more closely connected with the 
divine source of all purity and goodness, 
walking in the light of the Lord, that it might 
shine in our lives as waymarks to neighbors 
and sober inquirers, that they, being won by 
our good conversation, may have cause to bless 
God on our behalf? Thus were many con- 
vinced of our principles, and drawn into our 
society, even at the rd or loss of all that 
was dear to them in the world. 

II. I think it necessary to enter upon some 
= more particularly, and to add such ex- 

ortations thereupon as my present voncern 
may engage me to impart. 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake :’} actively, when not 
contrary to the law of God; passively, when it 
is opposite thereto. This is conformable to the 
example of Christ and his apostles, as well as 
of good men in former ages, and of all the 
worthy martyrs in later days. 

The Jews complained of Christ for trans. 


x +1 Peter ii. 13. 
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gressing or breaking their laws: at last, when 
Pontius Pilate said, repeatedly, “ I find no fault 
in him,” they answered, “ We have a law, and 
by our law he ought to die.”* 

From our fundamental principle before-men- 
tioned proceeded our well known principles, or 
testimony for Christ our Lord, in its sundry 
branches, which it is our incumbent duty to 
bear, and to show forth to the world; as in 
the following instances : 

III. Our blessed Lord commands us “ not to 
swear atall.” It is our duty firmly to obey his 
command, whenever we are tried herein, and 
rather to suffer patiently what human laws may 
inflict, than to take an oath on any account 
whatsoever. Thus Daniel and the three worthy 
Hebrews chose rather to sacrifice their bodies 
to the lion’s den, and to the fiery furnace, than 
to comply with the law of man, when it de- 
manded a revolt from their duty to their 
supreme sovereign. 

IV. The law of man sometimes requires 
wars and fightings, and actively to contribute 
thereto: but Christ commands us to love our 
enemies, and do to all men nothing but what is 
good. As his professed subjects, we cannot 
therefore actively contribute to military affairs. 
Our Lord said to Pilate, “ If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight.”’+ 
Again, whatever injuries or ill usage we re- 
ceive, we must follow his pattern, not rendering 
reviling for reviling, leaving vengeance to the 
Lord to whom it belongs. None amongst us 
must either fight or do any violent action, 
tending to provoke thereto. We must trust in 
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This, with many other things of like kind, 
our ancestors discovered in the true light, and 
therefore (like holy Daniel and his brethren) 
passively submitted to the laws which required 
the support of this imposition, and to the 
rigorous execution of those laws. By their 
courage and constancy herein, they made the 
way smooth and easy to us, our Sufferings being 
light in comparison of theirs. It was nothing 
but the love of God that animated them cheer- 
fully to suffer great spoiling of goods, with 
long and hard imprisonments: separated from 
all that was near and deag to them in the 
world. It was in the su of their testi- 
mony to the universality of God’s love to man- 
kind, who invites. them that’ are athirst, and 
them that have no money, to come and buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
price. 

May their descendants and successors, from 
generation to generation, come up after them 
in the same noble cause. So would they min- 


ister joy to such as have no other interest in. 


view but the spiritual health and vigor of the 
body, and of every member thérein. Some in- 
deed, of late years, have degenerated from that 
fidelity to God, which those worthies ever 
firmly manifested. .These throw down what 
their forefathers labored to build up, and dis- 
solve that spiritual bond which should unite us 
in faith and love. I earnestly desire they 
would draw near in spirit to Christ, and to bis 
militant church, to be a help to faithful Friends. 
When any of you are tried with future de- 
mands on such accounts, I cannot but wish for 


the Lord, and then he will discover the best | you, as I look back to the worthies gone, that 


means of helping and healing the evil in 
others, or animate us innocently to bear our tes- 
timony against it, where hearts are too hard to 
admit any offered help. In this case our Lord 
assures us that great is our reward in heaven: 
for such usage the righteous who were before 
us have met with. 

V. Our dear Lord commands his own min- 
isters freely to gr" as from Him they freely 
receive; and He changeth not: a hireling 
man-made ministry, therefore, is none of His; 
nor can we join in supporting it as such. 
Though the law of man hath established it, we 
ought to do as the apostles did, ‘“‘ And to obey 
God rather than man.”{ The gospel of Christ 
is free, not subject to worldly traffic. It can 
neither be bought nor sold. It is the power 
of God to salvation. It brings the soul, which 
receives and submits to it, into immortal union 
with the Father of lights, by leavening it into 
His divine nature. That which selfish priests 
purchase and demand money for is, therefore, 
not the gospel; and their pretending it to be 
so is an artful imposition. 





* John xix. 4,6,7. + Jobm xviii. 36. } Acts v. 29. 


like them ye may stand fast in the freedom of 
the gospel, without flinching or any way evad- 
ing our testimony for it. I fully believe that 
your fidelity in such trials would be the means 
of giving you new life and strength for the 
zealous and upright discharge of other Christian 
duties, and of making you both useful and 
honorable members, not only of civil, but also 
of religious society. 

As to that formal worship which is begun 
and carried on in the will of man, our faithful 
predecessors could have no unity with it, ner 
actively contribute to the support of the places 
or materials appropriated to such worship. 

VI. On the other hand, they most con- 
scientiously paid an active obedience to the 


laws which enjoin the payment of customs,’ 


duties, and excise to the king and government; 
and were zealous, both by example and precept, 
to induce all to be careful and punctual there- 
in, and not on any account to deal in goods 
suspected to be clandestinely imported, nor 
even to buy any of them for their own private 
consumption. So should we still keep our- 
selves entirely clear from this, and every other 
sort of unrighteous gains or savings. 


- 
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VII. The law of the land sets apart one day 
in seven for religious retirement and the wor- 
ship of God. This our forefathers approved 
of and religiously observed; though, at the 
same time, they testified that the Jewish sab- 
bath is ended, by the coming of Christ ; and 
that there is no inherent holiness in any one 
day more than another. I have long had an 
earnest desire that all our friends would duly 
observe and apply that day to its proper pur- 
pose, to begin each week aright, and so to hold 
on to the end of it; to avoid as much as pos- 
sible travelling about worldly affairs on that 
day, and be cong while in health, in attend- 
ing meetings worship. Deny yourselves 
the liberty of walking abroad at such time or 
in such manner as will not be of good example 
to the idle multitudes, who give the loose rein 
to licentious inclinations on that day: but 


_ Tather choose to have your families collected 


for reading the Holy Scriptures, or what may 
make good impressions on their minds, that, 
when it shall be said, “‘ Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward,” we then may be ready to give our 
accounts with joy, and receive the answer of 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

VIII. For want of this care, what harms 
abound! I am loth to mention them, but hope 
ye will bear with me when ye duly consider 
that nothing but well-wishing love induces me 
to lay them before you, in order that all might 
join in contributing a timely remedy thereto 
with the means of doing it which the Lord 
furnishes us with. 

It is apparent that from hence the love of 
God in many waxeth cold. How they make 
light of religious duties! What a slender 
attendance of week-day meetings for the wor- 
ship of God, as well as of those which are held 
for an united care of the good of the body! 
So that it may now be said of many, as in sor- 
rowful days formerly, “The ways of Zion 
mourn, because none come to her solemn 
feasts” (Lam. i. 4). Again, what restlessness 
in meetings, what outward indications of 
spiritual indolence, of absent and wandering 
minds, of neglect of the awful duty of worship, 
due from us to our great Creator, what gazing 
about or falling asleep!. O! it is grievous, 
and tends to give strangers a dishonorable idea 
cconcerning us, while we profess the pure 
spiritual worship of God according to.His own 
institution ; and while our dear Saviour hath 
assured us that where two or three are gathered 
in His name, He is in the midst of them. 
Again, from hence what violations of our 
Christian testimony in its sundry branches, 
what weakness and inconsistency in conduct 
with that divine principle which we profess ! 
How do many trample upon the precious labors 


and sufferings of men, whose memories are and 
ever will be blessed, as they were valiant for 
the truth revealed to them by Christ their 
dearest Lord! And shall we not be brought 
to account for these things? And will not our 
account be heavier in the reckoning day than 
that of others who have not been favored in so 
high a degree, nor so much striven with by the 
spirit of the Lord, who declared to the old 
world before its final ruin, “ My spirit shall 
not always strive with man.” ‘ 

IX. Again, how many in these perilous days 
run back, and draw others with them, into the 
vanities of the times, into a conformity with 
the world, both in dress and address, into the 
company of such as indulge the same dispo- 
sitions, till the plain honest manners of sincere 
and affectionate friends are falling into disuse, 
being such as some are ashamed of. Thus 
were many ashamed of Christ, and offended in 
him, for his plain and humble appearance when 
in the body: but he declared that he also 
would be ashamed of them, or would deny 
them before his Father and his holy angels. 

From these pernicious liberties have pro- 
ceeded mixed marriages, running out to the 
priests, confusion in families, afflictions and 
anguish of parents in the bad return made 
to them by disobedient children, painful 
wounds to our Christian society. Many, by 
these traps and snares of the common enemy, 
have been carried away iftto the wide well ; 
and quite lost as to the dedication of their 
hearts and lives to the love and fear of 
God: and but few have stood in the gap to 
prevent their thus running out: few have 
joined in repairing the breaches made by back- 
sliders in that wall of defence, which the Lord 
by his power and spirit had erected about us. 

In this general decline of the society, there 
seems to be great cause to fear the yet farther 
spreading of these harms, unless the Lord, in 
mercy, turn the hearts of many timely to him- 
self, which we ye pray for, knowing that, 
except the Lord build the house, men labor 
but in vain: yet we must do our duty, other- 
wise we shall not be clear in his sight: and he 
ordereth (now as he did formerly) line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, in order that 
all may be timely warned, whether they will 
hear or forbear ! 

I believe there are none joined in profession 
with us, who deviate from our principle of self- 
denial and plainness in habit and speeeh, who 
have not been secretly showed that it is 
wrong, that it is a compliance with the spirit of 
the world, a refusal of the cross of Christ, a 
denial of him before men: but they listen to 
that voice which beguiled Eve, which tells 
them that there is no harm in such deviations, 
or that they are small matters; though it is 
manifest that such smal] matters have opened 
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the door gradually wider and wider, to the 
gross declension which has overspread. Though 
many are deceived and darkened by the enemy 
to deem them small matters, yet they have 
great consequences, as they tend to debar us of 
future ‘happiness, and to centre us in justly 
deserved punishments, for disobeying and dis- 
regarding Christ, who leads into humility and 
plainness, and preferring that enemy who 
seduces into pride and worldly conformity. 

I often look with pity on the victims to the 
vanities of the world, who sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage, often desiring that they 
may quit the pursuit of shadows, wisely to seek 
and happily possess the most inestimable and 
enduring substance. Hereby they would give 
solid joy to their well-wishing friends, and 


gain an ample share thereof in themselves; a 


joy not like the pleasures of sin, which are but 
for a season, and are followed with a certain and 
severe sting; a joy which will go beyond the 
grave to receive an infinite increase and an 
endless duration. 

(To be continued.) 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT OF 
REMINGTON HOBBY. 


In the year 1777 or 1778, when D. Sands 
was on a religious visit to New England, the 
eastern part of which was almost 4 wilderness, 
with but few inhabitants, and they generally of 
the poorer class, (atleast their appearance and 
accommodations indicated it,) after having had 
several] appointed meetings in the neighborhood, 
a man who was a magistrate in the place, and 
more comfortably situated than many of his 
neighbors, said,to his wife, “I hear these Qua- 
kers are decent, respectable-looking men : I be- 
lieve I shall invite them to my house, as they 
must be but poorly accommodated where they 
are.” She readily agreed to the proposal, and 
a messenger was dispatched for them, and they 
were pleased to accept his kind invitation ; 
when they came, they were shown into the 
common room or kitchen ; after being seated, 
they remained in perfect silence. The man 
being entirely unacquainted with the manners 
or principles of Friends, was at a loss to ac- 
count for their remarkable conduct, and attribu- 
ted it to displeasure, on account of their being 
invited into the kitchen. He immediately or- 
dered a fire to be made in another room, for, 
said he to his wife, “I believe these. Quakers 
are not pleased with their reception; we will 
see how they like the otherroom.” He invited 
them in, and after having seated themselves, 
the most solemn silence ensued, at which he 
became almost vexed, and thought to himself, 
they certainly are fools, or take me to be one, 
and regretted having taken so much trouble on 
their account. As these thoughts were passing 
in his mind, David Sands turned, and fixed his 
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eye full in his face, and in the most solemn 
manner said, “ Art thou willing to be a fool,” 
when he paused, and again repeated, “ Art thou 
willing to become a fool for Christ’s sake ?”’ he 
continued with such power, (as the man after 
expressed,) that he could not withstand it, and 
in a short time became fully convinced of 
Friends’ principles, and most warmly attached 
to David Sands, from feelings of sincere grati- 
tude and brotherly love. His house was open 
at all times to them to hold their meetings in, 
and he kindly offered to attend them, while 
they were visiting familieg. and meetings 
throughout the neighborhood: fillly acknowledg- 
ing the power of truth, as he had heard it set 
forth, and soon after became a member of the 
Society of Friends, very zealous in the cause of 
righteousness, and a faithful laborer in the min- 
istry, travelling much in the work, so that, as 
he once ebserved, his house had become to him 
as an inn, where he could tarry but a short 
time at once. When D. Sands paid his last 
visit to New England, previous to his depar- 
ture for Europe, R. H. became his faithful and 
well-beloved friend and companion, in his vari- 
ous exercises, and parted with him with feel- 
ings of the truest regard, commending him to 
the care of Him who ever watcheth over his 
faithful children, whether by sea or land. 


The following letters by Remington Hobby, 
written to David Sands after his departure for 
Europe, are expressive of his feeling towards 
him. 

WELL-BELOVED FRIEND— 


A few hours since I heard of an opportunity 
by which I could have the comfort of writing 
to thee. My dearest friend and father, though 
my heart seems destitute of good, I cannot omit 
embracing it; and am instantly led to look at 
the solemn, yea, very solemn period of our part- 
ing, which so continued to shed over our minds 
a solemnizing awe, that on our return, for five 
miles, we scarce broke silence; but oh! my 
friend, although I powerfully felt what I now 
write, why was it that my heart ached with an- 
guish, yet I could not weep; I seemed to look 
at thee as solitary and alone in the cabin; yet’ 
surrounded by Him on whose great errand of 
glad tidings thou art sent, with a promise of 
sure reward and a bright crown of glory pre- 
pared by Him, for his faithful and obedient ser- 
vants. In looking over our journeying, I am 
sorrowfully affected with a fear that thy anxious 
and tender concern, (as that of a most affection- 
ate and pious father for a son,) in the renewed 
instances of thy indefatigable care for my 
growth and preservation, grill fail of those happy 
effects which it seems might have been expec- 
ted. I have been ready to conclude I have not 
prized thy society or encouragement, and some- 
times feel as if I was a poor unfruitfal creature, 
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though I earnestly desire that, having sinned 
much I may love the more. I am sensible that 
I need more and more to be refined, and feel 
the necessity of looking through all that is visi- 
ble to the invisible God, and beg that I may 
have no confidence in the flesh. Oh! my friend, 
if we are never more permitted to meet in mu- 
tability, may the Merciful Preserver engage my 
heart so to act that we may ever enjoy ‘each 
other in the realms of joy, where nothing can 
annoy our rest. When thou hast access to the 
throne of mercy, mayest thou be encouraged to 
ask for me an ingrease of faith, that I may have 
a seal and testimony that I am a true son, and 
although born out of due season, I may yet be 
— with others into the fold of rest ; but, 
ear David, I desire, though ever so poor, not 
to clothe myself with unfelt expressions, or 
higher notes of dignity than becomes that 
abasedness of spirit which can say, “I ama 
worm ;” in which disposition of mind [ wish 
only to say to thee, spare me not; never suffer 
. partial affection to supersede the testimony of 
truth, whether it be the rod or in love, and be- 
lieve me thy friend in that love that changeth 
not. Reminaton Hossy. 


The following extract from one of Reming- 
ton Hobby’s letters, sets forth the love he 
bore to David Sands, as also his devoted- 
ness to truth, fearing lest the messenger bear- 
ing glad tidings should not tarry long enough 
- the field of service to see the fruits of his la- 

or :-— 

In those seasons wherein heavenly power has 
seemed to silence all flesh, I have often ven- 
tured to say, concerning my dear friend and 
father who is ‘absent, if I may be allowed the 
expression, ‘‘ Let him see of the travail of his 
soul, and be permitted to rejoice in thy pres- 
ence.” I dare say no more, nor indulge a wish 
for thy return. I know not whether it is ow- 
ing to ingratitude to my most faithful friend. 
Yet so itis, I would rather be forgotten of thee, 
and that thou shouldst write me no more, than 
to omit thy duty to a single individual on the 
other side of the water. Take all the time the 
Lord allows thee, let others think or say what 
they will. If their gifts or labors differ from 
thine, so may thine differ from theirs. Which 
has most the criterion of righteousness—that 
which makes haste through fear of breaking 
the tradition of the Elders, or that which, be- 
holding the husbandman’s care, is willing to 
wait for the precious fruits of the heavenly 
Canaan, and hath long patience for them? 
Seeing to the confirmation and establishment 
of the convinced, as did the Apostles, when 
they said, ‘‘ Let us go again and visit our breth- 
ren in every city where we have preached the 
word of the Lord, and see how they do.” Some- 
thing of this, thou devoted servant of the Most 
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High God, thou mayest see and feel, that may 
escape the notice of some others; and if thou 
shouldst presume on other conduct, I think thou 
wilt smart for it, and perhaps have to cross the 
ocean again. My wife and family all love thee, 
and I doubt not all Vassalborough would unite 
in love to thee, did they know of my writing. 
May we, in the Lord’s time, be gathered into 
the fold of everlasting rest, so wisheth, so pray- 
eth, and more than all earthly happiness desir- . 
eth, thy sincere loving friend, - 
REMINGTON Hossy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


There is no one thing among us that needs 
improvement or reformation more than that of 
social intercourse. The beautiful gift of speech 
should be used only to edify, instruct, and com- 
fort each other. The deep and hidden treas- 
ures of experience, stowed away in the mind’s 
casket, should be drawn out, and putin the ex- 
change, that the manifold mercies of God, new 
every morning, may be brought to mind. The 
fields of research that abound in His works, and 
are every where open to the investigation of 
his intelligent creatures, stand out in bold re- 
lief, as topics worthy to employ both time, 
thought, and expression. Truly, the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work, and such as survey 
the boundless expanse will surely find, that 
day unto day utters speech, and night unto 
night increases knowledge of the purest kind, 
and highest order. The earth also has her treas- 
ures, and so has the great and wide sea, and 
after searching through all these, we may come: 
home to ourselyes—the house we inhabit, frail 
though it be, is truly, fearfully, and wonderful- 
ly made, and the mind far more a 


12 mo. 1863. | 


From the London Friend. 
THE COLORS OF SOME OF THE BINARY STARS. 


The number of binary stars catalogued by 
Struvé amounts to 3,057; further investiga- 
tions have’much enlarged the number. They 
are observed sstnainalle among stars between 
the first and sixth magnitudes. They revolve 
round a common centre of gravity: some in 
43 years, others in 628, or even 1200 years. 
Their distances vary from 1” to 32”. Of these 
binary stars one is larger than its companion, 
and very frequently differs from it in color, the 
larger exhibiting the less refrangible rays, such 
as red, orange, yellow, or white—the smaller 
ordinarily blue rays; in some cases both are 
blue or both white. 

It has been proved that these appearances 
are not the effects of an optical illusion, nor of 
a complementary color, on the retina. Profes- 
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sor Pliicker stated at the late meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle, that he and 
Professor Hotloof had found that the same ele- 
mentary substances may have two, even three, 
absolutely different spectra, depending only on 
temperature. Ignited nitrogen at the lowest 
temperature has a beautiful gold color; when 
its temperature is raised, its color is suddenly 
changed into blue. One of their conclusions 
(amongst others) is, that nitrogen has three 
different arrangements of its molecules or allo- 
tropic states. Do not these experiments give 
ground for the supposition that the different 
colors of two binary stars may depend on the 
allotropic state of the gaseous photosphere of 
each, whether that be owing to their several 
constitutions or to their mutual influences. 

Our increased power of penetrating into 
space, and of observing the illimitable creation 
of Him who “telleth the number of the stfrs 
and calleth them all by their names,” may 
sometimes cause despairing thoughts on ac- 
count of man’s insignificance, if we forget that 
“the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
si nity” “dwelleth with him also that is of a 
Hi conttite and humble spirit.” C. F. 
17th of Tenth month, 1863. 





















































































































































From the Prairie Farmer. 
BEET SUGAR ENTERPRISE, 


: The earliest account we have of the beet as a 
¥ sugar plant is, that in 1747 a Berlin apothe- 
Py cary named Margraff discovered the saccharine 
4 properties of it, and urged its culture as a sugar 
} plant. About fifty years suhsequent, Mr. Ach- 
ard again agitated the subject, and laid the 
foundation, encouraged by the king of Prussia, 
for the first sugar beet factory in Silesia. 
About the year 1800, Mr. Deyeux made some 
reports on the subjectin France. In 1409-10, 
the subject was taken up and quite extensive 
experiments made—so much in fact that there 
were 2,000,000 pounds manufactured in France 
in 1810. This was while Napoleon was using 
every effort to prevent all commercial ivter- 
course between England and the Continent. 
The amount varied in France up and down as 
the policy of the government changed. In 
1852-3, the amount produced was 165,680,790 
A pounds. ; 
i? Previous to 1832, bnt little headway had 
been made in the Prussian States, or “‘ Customs 
Union.” Government, however, became con- 
vinced that sugar existed in the beet in quan- 
tity to make it profitable to work it up for that 
purpose, and willing to encourage the enterprise, 
4 it offered to advance to any parties who would 
invest a like amount, $50,000, without interest 
4 
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for ten years. At this time the public face 
was set against the enterprise, and those wil- 
ling to invest their money in the experiment 
were laughed atsand derided for their foolish- 
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ness ; in fact, the want of faith seems to have 
been greater than was ever shown in the sor- 
ghum experiment here, at the earliest introduo- 
tion of it. 


The character given to the enterprise by this 


government assistance, however, induced quite 
a number to embark in it. 
very various; where conducted with skill and 
care they were a success; others a failure. 
Enough was proved, however, to firmly estab- 
lish the business, which induced more parties 
to invest—so many in fact, that after three or 
four years, government withdrew its offer to 
any new parties. 
become firmly established, and capitalists were 
not wanting to invest on their own account. 
The quantity of sugar produced was soon felt 
in the reduced income from imports, and the 
government, in 1840, placed a tax of one-quar- 
ter of a silver groschen, (about one-half a cent) 
upon each one hundred pounds of beets manu- 
factured. This the manufacturers felt was a 
heavy burden. y 
set themselves to produce more sugar (the yiela 
at this time being but about three per cent.) 
from the beet; in this they succeeded. The 
revenues from imports still decreasing, govern- 
ment increased the tax in 1841 to one halfa 
silver groschen; in 1844 to 1} groschen; in 
1850 to 8 groschen ; in 1852 to six groschen; 
in 1858 to 74 groschen, or 18 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of beets manufactured. To show 
the growth of the manufacture we give the 
amount of import duties collected on foreign 
and home sugars from 1847 to 1857: 


The results were 


The business, however, had 


As there was no appeal, they 


Beet Sugar. Colonial Sugar. 


1847 ..000. 281,692 Thalers.—6,323,66% Thalers. 


1851......1,470,848 “ 3,156,200 “ 
1856......4,497,732 “ 2,711,196 * 
1857......5,665,418 “ 1,360,614 “ 


1863*...15,000,000 


—— 


* These figures are given for the season of 1862-3, 





that being the year in the establishment reckoning 
from commencing in the fall, till the crop is worked 
up in the spring. The amount given is in round 
numbers, 


Showing that the beet sugar has entirely sup- 


planted the imported article, and now consid- 
erable quantities are exported from these States. 


The following table will give an idea of the 
increase of consumption of the beet for sugar 
making in the Prussian States or Customs’ 
Union : 

SOBB Ol "BE. cccsosseccesccsnspeccccces eosens 18,469,000 cwt. 
1064 2d "BS. ..cccccoccccscceccccseseeseceese 19,188,000 “ 
S086 WE "BB eccce cc cercccres .cocceces cocens 21,300,000 “ 
1856 QB "BT ...cccece soccceee. coscsevoeccsere 27,550,000 * 
TOBY Md "BB...cccccoccccecees socve cos coceee 28,915,000 “ 
SE WD chnsiessbccinetmcntinnnel 36,668,000 “ 


In 1848 and ’49 there were 145 establish- 


ments, which number increased in 1859 and ’60 
to 267. 
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While the duties on beets have been grow- 
ing, the quantity of sugar has increased from 
three to some 10 or 105 per cent., which is 
now obtained from the beet. 

The price which manufacturers pay for beets 


hundred pounds. A good average crop of beets 
would be considered from ten to fifteen tons to 
the acre. 

The manufacturers are all members of an as- 
sociation for mutual improvement and advan- 
tage; they have committees appointed who 
thoroughly investigate everything which tends 
to increase the production of sugar. 

These investigations and all other matters 
pertaining to the cultivation and manufacture, 
are all published exclusively for the members of 
this association, and are not to be obtained on 
any consideration by any one outside. 

So much for a hasty sketch of the rise and 
progress of the enterprise in Europe. 

The success attending these experiments in- 
duced parties in this country to take hold of the 
matter, believing that it could be made a suc- 
cess here. About the year 1837, D. L. Child, 
of Northampton, Mass., visited the sugar fac- 
tories of France, Belgium, and the German 
States, spending overa year in his investiga- 
tions. Returning home in 1838 he started an 
establishment for making sugar at Northamp- 
ton. The process employed in this establish- 
ment was what is called the dessication or mace- 
ration of the beet. The experiment was suc- 
cessful so far as producing sugar of good quality 
was concerned, but the cost was too great to 
compete with low-priced sugar then ruling. 
Mr. Child, in a little work published in 1889, 
said the following points were settled to his 
satisfaction : 

“Ist. That all the saccharine contained in 
the beet can be extracted by the method of 
dessication. 

2d. That the raw sugar can be obtained 
Without any bad taste and fit for immediate con- 
sumption. 

_ 3d. That American beets, though generally 
inferior to the European in saccharine richness, 
can, by suitable culture, be made inferior to none. 

4th. That 50 per centam more of crystalliza- 
ble sugar can be obtained by the method of des- 
sication than has generally been obtained by 
grating and pressing, or macerating the green 

eet. 

Sth. That the beet once dried may be kept 
an indefinite time without liability to injury.” 

The product from these experiments in 1839 
was ahout 8} per centum, 6 of which was sugar, 
and 24 molasses. Mr. Child states the actual 
cost of manufacture in his experiments to be 11 
cents per lb., but thinks that with proper and 

,ufficient means sugar could be made for 4 cents 
per pound or even less. 
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In Connecticut about this time there was 


much excitement on the subject, also in other 
parts of New England and New York. 


Since these experiments, but little has been 


done in America towards solving the problem, 
although the fact of the abundant success in Eu- 
ropean countries, where heavy excise duties 
were paid, has been kept before the people from 
time to time in the agricultural and scientific 
journals of America. 


During the winter of 1861-2 Mr. Belcher, 


the superintendent of the sugar refinery in this 
city, and Wm. H. Osborn, President of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad, with their usual liberal- 
ity and foresight, imported several hundred 
pounds of the seed of the best sugar producing 
beets of Europe, embracing some four or five 
varieties. These were distributed gratuitously 
among the farmers of the Northwest in order to 
test the quality of beets grown on different soils. 


Samples were collected by Mr. Belcher from 


a large number of points when grown and care- 
fully analized, giving from nearly all satisfac- 
tory evidence of richness in saccharine matter. 
M. Belcher-went even further, and expressed 
some juice, boiling it down in an open kettle, 
when it granulated giving a good yield of very 
strong grained and pleasant flavored sugar. 


Meantime, Mr. T. Genert, of the firm of Ge- 


nert Brothers, of New York City, had made a 
journey to Germany, carefully investigated for 
himself the cultivation of the beet, and the 
minutia of manufacture, being afforded every 


facility compatible with the rules of the asso- 
ciation of manufacturers. He fully decided to 
make the experiment on a scale which should 
thoroughly prove the matter in this country. 
Having previously travelled over nearly all the 
States of the Union, making himself familiar 
with the soils of the country, he decided to lo- 
cate in Illinois. After having spent some time 
in examining locations so as to secure suitable 
land, cheap fuel, &c., he made choice of a loca- 
tion at Chatsworth, Livingston Co., situated on 
the line of the Peoria and Oquawka Railroti; 
between the main line and Chicago branch of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, about one hun- 
dred miles distant by rail from Chicago. Con- 
tracting for two sections of land, the Brothers 
at once commenced to prepare for a crop of 
beets and to erect a ae a cut of which ap- 
pears on our first page. Knowing the import- 
ance of a thorough preparation of the ground, 
they at once procured the necessary ploughs 
and teams to turn up and pulverise the ground 
to the depth of one foot, not eleven inches—n 
was mostly done by the Michigan double plow, 
« part of it was ploughed last fall and a part in 
the spring. About one hundred acres were pre- 
pared at a very heavy expense. 

The seed planted was imported by them from 
the most reliable sources—and planted, some 
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of it being dibbled in, others sowed in drills 
—and notwithstanding the excessive drouth and 
the unfavorable weather of the spring, which 
delayed the planting of a large part of it until 
quite late, the excessive drouth of the summer 
and the early frosts, they have now on the 
ground, a crop which will yield in — 
as much as the average of the best fields of Eu- 
rope. As to the quality in saccharine proper- 
ties, an analysis of them made last week by Mr. 
Bender, of this city, show 124 per cent. of 
crystalline cane sugar, and 34 per cent. of other 
soluble impurities—of which at least, 8 or 9 
per cent. of sugar should be extracted, ‘at which 
rate the yield of jt would be from 2,500 to 3,000 
Ibs. per acre. 

The crop is now being harvested and pitted 
preparatory to commencing the manufacture. 





Communion with God is the best preparation 
for intercourse with men. Nothing so much 
awakens the mind and affections, nothing so 
much.draws a man out of himself, nothing so 
inspires simple honesty of purpose, nothing so 
much ifsures right guidance in all we say and 
do, as prayer, in which the soul engages in hum- 
ble, holy, filial fellowship with Him who is in- 
visible. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1863. 


“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”— 
There are diversities of gifts in the natural as 
well as in the spiritual world; and there is no 
proposition clearer than that every intelligent 
being has a part to fulfil, and a mission to per- 
form. 

Where much has been given, either tempo- 
rally or spiritually, much will be required. It 


' is therefore of the greatest consequence that 


we should all be found in the fulfilment of our 
respective duties, without curiously inquiring 
into the duty of our neighbor. 

When we contemplate the misery and degra- 
dation which surround us on every side, when 
we hear of wars, and rumors of wars, with all 
the evils that follow in the train, when urgent 
appeals are made to our humanity both at home 
and abroad, to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, succor the distressed, enlighten the igno- 
rant, and comfort the afflicted, we are some- 
times oppressed with a sense of the magnitude 
of the work, and our insufficiency to accom- 

7 - 





plish it, seeing that the harvest is plenteous 
and the laborers few. 

This state of feeling often begets impatience, 
and a restless desire to employ ourselves in 
some one of the various channels of usefulness ‘ 
which are ever opening before us, and we are 
led by our benevolent feelings, or by the solici- 
tation of our friends, to engage in some of these 
labors. 

It sometimes happens this does not produce 
relief to our troubled spirit, and it may be, we 
fail to accomplish the little good we had antici- 
pated from our efforts. 

It is at times like these we are brought to 
the acknowledgment that of ourselves we can 
do nothing, but that we must seek for Divine 
wisdom to point out the path in which we are 
called to walk, and that part of the great vine- 
yard in which we are called to labor. It may 
be that for a time, we are brought irto poverty 
and doubt, but as we wait in patience, and with 
an humble, prayerful spirit, willing, if need be, 
to pass through baptism and suffering, we shall, 
in due time, experience a renewal of strength, 
the path of duty will be clearly opened, and 
ability furnished to perform the service which 
may be required at our hands. 





We are glad to learn that the notice of the 
‘Women’s Association for the Relief of the 
Freedman,” has claimed the attention of some 
of our distant subscribers. We would encour- 
age Friends in their different neighborhoods to 
unite in the formation of similar societies ; and 
if unable among themselves to raise sufficient 
means for the purchase of the necessary goods, 
we are requested to state that work will be far- 
nished by the members of the Association 
which meets at Race Street, to any of our 
country Friends who may have the time to aid 
them in making up clothing. For further in- 
formation, application may be made to Mar- 
garet A. Griscom, 1028 Arch Street, Phila. 





The first meeting of Friends’ Social Lyceum 
was held in the Library Room, on Second-day 
evening, 5th inst. A short lecture was de- 
livered on “The Seed and its germination,” 
and the subject was further illustrated by 
means of a powerful microscope. About sixty ° 
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persons were present, and the proceedings were 
of an interesting character. 

It is proposed to continue these meetings 
during the winter, on the second-day evening 
of each week, at 74 o’clock. 


SwARTHMORE CoLLecs.—The Report given 
in our last number of the action of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Contributors to the pro- 
jected Institution, stated that the choice of 
location from those submitted by the Board of 
Managers, was to be made by a stock vote of 
all the Contributors who had paid in an instal- 
ment upon their subscriptions. Since that no- 
tice was written, the Inspectors of Election 
have made their report to the Board of Man- 
agers as instructed, from which it appears that 
1885 shares were voted by 636 individuals— 
of these, 1458 were voted for the property 
known as Westdale, and 427 shares for that 
located at Wissahickon Station, on the North 
Pennsylvania Rail Road. It may also be in- 
teresting to know, that of the individuals vo- 
ting, 5v8 voted for the former, and 178 for 
the latter property. 

We understand that some of the Stockhold- 
ers were necessarily prevented from recording 
their votes, while others had not complied 
with the conditions, by the payment of the 
first instalment. The very large preponder- 
ance in favor of the property in Delaware 
county, has of course influenced the Board of 
Managers to take the necessary steps to con- 
summate the purchase. We think it cause of 
congratulation that a decision has been reached 
on this question—the large number of persons 
interested, and the numerous considerations en- 
tering into the choice of a suitable location, 
have thrown around the decision unusual diffi- 
culties, but now that the selection has been 
made with such an approach to unanimity, we 
think all have abundant cause to be satisfied, 
and to renew their efforts in behalf of an insti- 
tution promising so much to future generations. 

There are some considerations which tend to- 
wards a postponement of the work of erecting 
and organizing the Institution, but there is a 
general disposition manifested to realize the 
hope entertained by so many parents, that 
their children, already under school instruction, 
may be able to avail themselves of this means 
of pursuing the higher branches of learning. 
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We hope that while the Managers are ma- 
turing their plans, a vigorous effort may 
be made to increase the means at their dispo- 
sal, so as to warrant their moving forward as 
fast as circumstances will permit. 


ErratuM.—lIn our editorial of last week, 
the name of the new College was, by mistake 
of the printer, given “‘Swathmore” instead of 
Swarthmore. 


—— 

Diep, of a lingering disease, near Morrow, War- 
ren county, Ohio, on the 18th of 7th month, 1863, 
Lyp1a, wife of Elias Hollingsworth, aged 41 years, 
9 months, and 15 days. She was a useful and ex- 
emplary member and overseer of Hopewell Prepara- 
tive Meeting, a good wife, a kind mother, and a true | 
Christian. 


——, near Waynesville, Ohio, on First day, 13th 
of 9th month, 1863, Rorm Anna, wife of Samuel 
Kelley, and daughter of Samuel:and Mary Gause, 
aged 51 years and 17 days.’ She was an acceptable 
overseer of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends for 
several years. During her closing moments she 
sent for some of her friends, and to them gave di- 
rections as to her burial; and to her family, ina 
spirit of composure, resignation, and cheerfulness, 
delivered parting advice. She realized our. blessed 
Lord’s assurance that “every one that forsakes 
houses, lands, brethren, sisters, father, mother, wife, 
and children for his sake, shall receive a hundred 
fold more in this world, and in the world to come 
eternal life.” 


—, on the 16th of 11th month, 1863, at his re- + 
sidence, near Indianapolis, JowatHan Scnorig.p, in 
the 87th year of his age; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. As a shock of corn fully 
ripe, he patiently waited his appointed time to be 
gathered into the heavenly garner of eternal rest. 


—, on the 4th of 8th month, 1863, Lizziz ELten, 
daughter of William and Mary Ellen Morris, of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind., aged 5 years and 23 
days. This very interesting and intelligent child 
gave early indications of a premature mental deve- 
lopement, and the disease which caused her death 
terminated in inflammation of the brain. 


——, of diphtheria, at the residence of John Sear- 
ing, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, New York, Jacos 
Hawksuurst, in the 12th year of his age; and on 
the 22d of 10th month, 1863, his sister, Ester, in 
the 14th year of her age. These were children of 
Job Hawkshurst, of Fairfax Court House, Virginia, 
and have been separated from their home for the 
past two years, on account of the unsettled state of 
the country. 


——, at Trenton, N.J., on the 15th of 11th month, 
1863, Marra, infant child of Davis R. and Emma 
G. Pratt, aged 4 months. 


—, on the 1ith of 12th month, 1863, Ann Exiza, 
daughter of Frances and the late Joshua Mitchell, 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—— 29 

A Meeting of the Association of Friends for the 
Relief of the Suffering Poor (with fuel) will be held 
on 7th day evening, 12th mo, 19th, at 7} o’clock, at 
Race St. Meeting House (Central Building). The 
general attendance of men and women Friend’ ig 
requested. Gso. W. Rosins, Clerk. 
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Tus “Women’s Association FoR THE RELIEF OF 
tae FreepManN,” continues to meet every Third day 
efternoon, at 3 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House, (third story).) The recent sad accounts of 
the suffering and destitution existing among the 
‘colored refugees, and the certainty that many of 
them must perish for want of clothing during the 
coming winter, unless prompt measures are taken, 
induces the members of the Association earnestly to 
request the attendance of all interested, to aid in 
sewing and preparing garments for their relief. 

Donations in goods, clothing, &c., may be sent to 
Alfred H. Love, No, 212 Chestnut Street, and contri- 
butions in money, to the Treasurer, Margaret A. 
Griscom, No. 1028 Arch St., Phila, 12mo. 12, 4t. 


Ge 
PUNCTUALITY. 
Among mechanics, punctuality is a great de- 


_ sideratum. Show us a mechanic who will get 


our work done by the time specified, and we 
will cherish him as the apple of our eye. But 
to the mechanic who makes us call twice (fire 
and sickness excepted,) we bid farewell—“ a 
long farewell”—he is not the man for our 
money. The mechanic gains nothing by false 
promises except a bad name. In order to grasp 
at all the work in the neighborhood many a me- 
chanic will promise, when he knows it is not in 
his power to perform. To say nothing of the 
vice of lying, than which there is nothing more 
low and contemptible, the mechanic, in the end, 
gets far less work by false promises than he 
would by a strict adherence to the truth. Pune- 
tuality ina mechanic is the soul of business, 


the foundation of prosperity, and the secufity 
of a good reputation. 


MENTAL HYGEINE. 


The favorite old idea that sickly bodies and 
fine intellects go naturally, almost necessarily, 
together, has of late years received so many 
powerful.and regularly delivered assaults that 
it has broken right down, and only its ruins 
and foundation-stones remain. There are still 
enough of these fragments, however, to form 
many stumbling-blocks, and to render necessary 
and valuable numerous treatises on the rela- 
tions of mind and matter in the human frame. 
The care which men of ordinary sense give to 
the keeping of their working tools in order, ex- 
tends tothe pen which the accountant so dainti- 
ly wipes clean of ink before going to his lunch, 
and yet the same accountant, going out for 
that very refreshment, is acting as foolishly by 
the delicate machinery of his physical system 
as he would act towards the implement of his 
work were he to toast his cheese upon the point 
of his quill. 

The intense mental activity which prevails 
everywhere in America, whether the result of 
atmospheric peculiarities or not, it is unneces- 
sary now to inquire, demands an unusual de- 
gree of care for our bodies ; and yet no nation 
inthe world is so careless in this respect. We 


are merciful to our beasts, but not to our 
brains; we are angry if our animals are over, 
worked, but our children are put into unventi- 
lated hot-houses at an early age, and are forced 
to sprout a sickly growth of all sciences and of 
every language under the sun, dead or alive, 
Sanscrit and Hebrew perhaps excepted. We 
are guided in the selection of our dwelling-pla- 
ces by the fact that several lines of stages pass 
the door, and our daily exercise consists in 
handing our fare through the hole to the driver, 
or in holding by a strap in a car too crowded 
to allow usa seat. Puralysis and all nervous 
disorders are increasing with frightful rapidity ; 
and insanity spreadsenormously. In two States 
of New England—Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, for instance—the last-mentioned disease 
increased within less than ten years quite one- 
half. Bad air, want of intelligent bodily exer- 
cise, overwork, vile cooking, restaurant life, 
with its anaconda-like bolting of wedges of 
meat and thick slices of cohesive pudding; in- 
sufficient sleep; alcoholic drinks and tobacco; 
all these causes, and a variety of others, are la- 
boring together to undermine the health of the 
people, and make a man of eighty a curiosity 
worthy of exhibition in a menagerie.—ZEz- 


change paper. 


VISIT TO THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW. 


“ Where and what are these gardens?” 

They are public gardens at Kew, a village 
on the river Thames, seven miles from London, 
England. They are maintained by the govern- 
ment, and contain the finest collection of plants 
in the world. Within the premises are a series of 
ornamental buildings, in classic and Chinese 
styles, many of which were erected by Sir Wm. 
Chambers, about the year 1760; here, also, are 
all the known trees, shrubs and plants of the 
globe, which will grow out of doors in that eli- 
mate, and, for those too tender, glass houses of 
great height and extent have been built. They 
also contain ponds for fish and water-fowl, with 
a well-arranged geographical and natural mu- 
seum. All these things are not collected and 
maintained for private gratification; they are 
open to the well-behaving public, and, as Dr. 
Lindley observes, “ are designed chiefly to pro- 
mote theadvancement of science and the arts, of 
medicine, commerce, agriculture, horticulture, 
and various branches of manufactures.” The 
government employs plant collectors in every 
part of the world, who sen¢ home roots, seeds, 
and specimens of woods and plants. This gar- 
den is but a huge encyclopedia, printed with 
facts instead of words! 

Now, let us go in, and take a hasty look : out 
time is very short. What a magnificent ea 
trance-way! These pillars and gates of iron are 
grand enough for a royal residence. Look here 
to the left, youconifer-loving man, walk through 
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the old Arboretum. See this Cedar of Lebanon, 
its gigantic branches cover full 200 feet of 
ground. Yonder are some of the newer ever- 
greens. This Deodar cedar is one of the finest. 
Here are some Araucarias in tubs, out for a 
summer airing ; it’s a pity they are not hardy ; 
and so of these Himalayan and Douglas’ spru- 
ces. But here are some robust fellows, the 
Corsican pine, the Austrian and Bhotan pines 
and the Pinus pumilio, of Carniola, sprawling 
and odd. That Scrub pine there reminds you 
of Yankee land. Here are Turkey oaks, the 
Oriental Plane tree, and Cork tree. 

Let us push on tothe Temple of the Sun. As 
we pass this old Cedar of Lebanon by its side, 
hear what Sir Wm. Hooker, our guide, says: 
“There are more Lebanon cedars now in Eng- 
land, than in all the Lebanon mountains put 
together.” Here is the architectural conserva- 
tory, and yonder is the great Palm- House, look- 
ing like a gigantic bubble. A miniature lake 
has been formed on one side of the building. 
The house is entirely of glass, set in iron, brick 
and stone. It has a central hall and two wings ; 
the centera hundred feet wide and 66 feet 
high, the wings 50 feet wide 30 feet high. It 
requires 12 furnaces to warm its boilers in 
winter; in summer 4 keep things going. The 
hot water pipes coiled about it are five miles 
long! The whole building, we believe, cost 
about $200,000. 

But here, before we go in, let us look at this 
specimen of ribbon gardening, or “ living ta- 
pestry,” as somebody calls it. The yellow con- 
sists of calceolarias, the pink and scarlet of 
dwarf geraniums, the blue of campanulas and 
alyssum, the lavender of ageratum Mexica- 
num; the border is fringed with verbenas of 
various colors. | 
_ Now take a peep into this glass house. Here, 
Just inside the door, are both the black and 
green Tea shrubs, from each of which, they 
say, the Chinese contrive to make either kind 
at pleasure. Accommodating fellows! Yon- 
der is an old tree-pseony, remarkable only for 
being the original plant brought from China by 
Sir Joseph Banks, and is, therefore, the great 
or great-great-grand-mother of most of the 
tree-peonies in the western world. What's 
this? A plant in motion! the Desmodium 
girans, or moving-plant, which, from no per- 
ceptible cause, twists and twitches two of its 
leaflets night and day without cessation. And 
there, under a glass, is the American Fly-trap. 
As soon as an insect lights upon a green bris- 
tle of the leaf, the two lobes close upon him 
and hold him till he dies; then they open and 
Wait for another victim. Notice this Carica- 
ture plant: the leaves green, but marked with 

*yellow blotches, making an outline of the 
human face, more or less! Here is one, says 


Dr. Hooker, like Lord Brougham. Here we 
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have the queen of all ‘plants, the Victoria 
Regia lily, swimming in a tank alone, the water 
kept as warm as that of a tropical river. 

But another look at the great Palm-House, 
for growing trees and plants, mostly of the 
palm tribe. Well is it called “the glory of 
Kew Garden,” ne can here get some little 
idea of a tropical forest. From among these 
fern leaves a tiger might very naturally rush 
out; huge serpents might climb these cocoa- 
nut palms. Here are banana trees with 
fruit hanging on them in abundance ; and the 
Vegetable Ivory palm, whose nuts are moulded 
into so many ornamental objects ; and the Ele- 
phant’s Foot, from South Africa, a tree whose 
gigantic root-stock resembles an elephant’s foot. 
There is the Mango-tree, with its fruit on the 
end of along stalk ; and there is the Chocolate 
tree, with flowers on the thickest part of its 
woody trunk. 

Now we come to a section, where the motto 
must be, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
That plant, over there on a high shelf, is the 
“Dumb Cane,” which palsies the lips and 
tongue of those who taste it. A few years ago, 
another very poisonous plant, the Jatropha 
urens, stood here, but has since been killed, on 
account of the many accidents happening from 
it. Now, ascend the spiral stair case, and look 
down, thirty fect or more, upon the ferns and 
palms, these princes of the vegetable kingdom. 
Tropical creepers clamber about the iron pil- 
lars and ornamental work of the stairway, cov- 
ering it to the very top; among which, note 
especially the Aristolochia, from South Ame- 
rica, whose huge flowers the children there 
often wear as bonnets! 

Now enter the museum, the particular hobby 
of the learned Director. The guide-book in- 
forms us that this “is designed to receive all 
kinds of fruits and seeds, gums, tannins, resins, 
dye-stuffs, starches, oils, textile fabrics, sections 
of woods, materials for basket work, all straws 
and grasses, and all curious vegetable products, 
especially those which are useful in the arts, in 
medicine and in domestic economy.” Another 
authority adds: “it is designed to receive 
whatever is serviceable to the botanist, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, chemist, druggist, carpen- 
ter, cabinet maker, and artisans of every de- 
scription.” 

Here we see the fruit of the Cannon-ball 
tree, from Guiana, which are odd-looking 
globes, used more for drinking-cups than for 
war-like purpose. Near by is the Towel-gourd, 
from the tropics, used both as wadding for 
guns, end as a sponge. There, is a native shoe- 
blacking, a flower which, when crushed, is 
used by the Chinese to polish their shoes. This 
is a bottle of milk from the Cow-tree of Vene- 
auela. That sacred Bean of the Kgyptians, 
looks in its dried state, says one, like a circular 
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piece of over-baked pudding, stuck full of hazel 
nuts! Here we have the fruit and bark of 
the famous Upas tree, fabulously called poi- 
sonous. 

Over yonder, are candle-wicks from China, 
made out of the pith of a plant; and near it 
are seeds of the Chinese Tallow-plant, with 
candles manufactured from it. Here we come 
to the “ Old Man’s Eye-brow tea,” done up in 
bundles ; this sort does not reach the American 
market. 

Further on, are dried specimens of some ez- 
treme plants, such as the Rhododendron nivale, 
the most alpine shrub in the world. Then, just 
outside of this glass house, you will see the 
most southern tree, viz: the Evergreen Beech, 
from Terra del Fuego. Dr. Hooker here turns 
to tell us that this beech, as growing in a 
warm, sheltered valley, is large enough to make 
canoes out of the trunk, while the same on the 
exposed heights of Hermit island become so 
dwarfed, and stunted, and compact, that the 
traveller is able literally to walk on the tops of 
them! These trees suffer more from the heat 
of England, than the winter's wet and cold. 
Now we come to something familiar to Yankee 
eyes; specimens of Sugar Maple wood, with 
cakes of maple sugar, looking like bar soap. 
And hard by, are American clothes-pins, made 
from the same wood. 

Just here, the eyes of our director began to 
twinkle, and he went on to say that he once 
sent a basket of Osage Oranges to the queea, 
as a curiosity. The queen, on visiting Kew not 
long after, tapped him with her fan, and rallied 
him for sending her such hard and indigestible 
fruit for the table! “ Why, the servant cut 
one and handed it to me, but, sir, it was really 
uneatable!” As the Osage Orange does not 
tipen in the English climate, her ignorance 
was excusable. 

Here is the Bulrush, from Egypt, the same 
sort as the basket was made of for the infant 
Moses. Those are specimens of woods injured 
by insects and bad pruning. Here are beauti- 
ful models in wax, fruits, flowers, gourds, ete., 
including Jaca, or Jack, the largest known eat- 
able fruit, and the Rafflesia Arnoldi, the lar- 
gest known flower. There is wood from the 
Gutta Percha tree, and a bottle of juice, and 
several articles made from it. This is a speci- 
men of the Monkey-pot family. The lidless 
capsule is used for catching monkeys. Sugar 
is put on the outer edge of the flower, which 
enlarges inside, and when the animal has put 
on his paw to get the sugar, it is drawn in, and 
he can’t get it out, and the huge plant so clogs 
him that he is easily captured. Over yonder is 
the American Poke-Weed, which the Euro- 
peans raise on purpose to color their artificial 
wines a fine red, to please American eyes !— 
American Agricultuist. 
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THE CADDO INDIANS. 


Judge Wright, who has been for some time 
arranging Indian matters in the Arkansas coun- 
try has favored us with some interesting items 
respecting this tribe of Indians. 

Some years ago they were removed by the 
Government from their native country, east of 
the Mississippi, and setthed in the Indian Ter. 
ritory. Subsequently they worked their way 
south and made a location in northern Texas, 
When the rebellion broke out they were pos- 
sessed of valuable farms and immense herds of 
stock. The rebels tried to make them take the 
oath of allegiance to the Confederate Govern. 
ment, but they steadfastly refused. Some of 
their chief men were arrested and imprisoned, 
but they still remained true to the Union. 
The tribe immediately broke up their homes 
and started north with all the property they 
could remove. At the end of six months they 
reached the Arkansas river in south-western 
Kansas. Here they were surrounded by the 
wild plains Indians, who soon ate up their flocks 
and herds, and the Caddos were left in a state 
of destitution. They sent one of their num- 
ber to Washington, who laid the facts of their 
condition before the President. Temporary re- 
lief was afforded, and Judge Wright was com- 
missioned to inquire into the case. Upon his 
recommendation, they are being removed to the 
lower border of the Fort Lyon reserve, and there 
located. The Government is building them 
houses, supplying them with necessary stock, 
and farm implements, and will plough up for 
them a farm of five hundred acres, ready for 
cultivation in the spring. 

The Caddos number four hundred and twenty- 
six. They are quite civilized, and have entirely 
thrown off their ancient Indian customs. They 
are non-combatants, and Quakers in their habits 
and religious-predilections.- This doctrine was 
introduced among them many years ago ae 
Shawnee Indian, who married into the tribe. 
He had been educated at a Quaker Mission 
School. He became a preacher to the Caddos, 
and in time converted the entire tribe to his re- 
ligious belief. About twenty years ago they 
liberated all their slaves, and since that time 
have refused to hold any more. ; 

The settlement of such a people in Colorado 
cannot but be advantageous to the country. 
They will soon become a thriving and prosper- 
ous community, and contribute materially to 
the progress of the Arkansas valley.—Rocky 
Mountain News. 





Our customs and habits are like the ruts in 
roads. The wheels of life settle in them, and 
we jog along through the mire, because it 8 
too much trouble to get out of them. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“EXPRESSIVE SILENCE.” 


Sacred silence! All thy power 
Have we ever known? 

No! We lavish upon language 
Praise that is thy own. 


Thought is silent, in its dwelliug 
Deep within the breast; 

Speech is but the outward clothing 
In which thought is drest. 


Speech is but the upper current 
Of a deep, deep sea ; 

Far below in sacred silence 
Must the treasures be. 


Calmness, coolness, dwell with silence ; 
Silent falls the dew; 

Silent roll the stars above us, 
In the unfatLomed blue. 


Silent worship! ’tis not merely 
Found by sitting still ; 

This is but the outward symbol 
Of the silent will. 


Silent waiting! not the body 
But the soul, that stands 

With bowed head and ear attentive, 
For its Lord’s commands, 


Silent suffering! loud lamenting 
Never had thy power. 

Silent sympathy! no other 
Fits the darkest hour. 


Silent gratitude! when language, 
Vainly strives to tell 

All her sense of good accepted, 
Silence speaks it well. 


Mute submission! meekly bowing 
*Neath the Eternal’s will ; 
“Dumb because my Father did it,” 
Is its language still. 


Silent joy! to give it utterance 
Music has no tone, 

When ’tis deepest, purest, holiest, 
It is all our own. 


What can still the voice of slander 
Like the mute reply? 

Love to slanderer and slandered, 
Speaking in the eye. 


Is the spirit moved to anger 
By another’s speech ? 

Silent mastery of passion 
Best his heart will reach 


Silent vigils, silent prayers, 
Oh bow they ascend 

From the sad and anxious watchers 
By the couch they tend ; 


And like vapor heavenward tending, 
They will fall in showers, 

Making parched and barren deserts 
Cheerful with spring flowers. 


Mingling with the crowds around us, 
As we pass them by 

We can give but friendly greeting, 
Or the kind reply. 


But the hand in hand companions 
Journeying side by side 

Toward the one Eternal city, 
Loving, true, and tried ; 
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Why should these be ever feeding 
Upon words alone, 

When the heart’s most precious feeling 
Is to each unknown ? 


Ab! how many social gatherings, 
Were we simply true, 

Would enrich and bless our spirits ° 
More than now they do. 


Thought and speech would flow together; 
And when these were not, 

Silence like the heavenly manna, 
Feeds again the thought. 


We should often find at parting, 
_ .. That a heavenly guest 
Known by breaking bread among us, 
Had our gathering blest. 
Philad. 11th mo, 28th, 1863. S. 


+29 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
THE ECHO OF KILLARNEY. 
BY INGOLDSBY NORTH. 


Deep is the mountain’s shade, at rest, 
Veiled like a bashful maiden’s breast, 
The silver lake, all peaceful lies, 
Gazed on alone by starry eyes, 

While rock and wood and gliding rill 
Look down in shadowy beauty, till 
The boatman drops his oar and cries, 
“ How beautiful, O God! 


Then, forth from moss-clad mountain height 
And grottoed cell, the silent night 

Hears how, as by a magic spell, 

The wild, mysterious echo-swell 

Gives back his words, as if a prayer 

Was heard and softly answered there, 

And Nature cried in her delight, 

“ How beautiful, O God!” 





— 


SUNRISE ON THE MOON. 


It is well known that some new and remark- 
able facts connected with the physical constitu- 
tion of the moon have been revealed by the 
telescope within the last few years; the lunar 
surface has been measured and mapped by 
several observers, and its features tad 
with as much exactness as if the subject of 
delineation was some mountainous region of our 
own planet. The moon’s surface presents a 
wondrous scene of lofty isolated heights, craters 
of enormous volcanoes, ramparts, and broad 
plains that look like the beds of former seas, 
and present a remarkable contrast to the rugged 
character of the rest of the surface. That 
what we look upon are really mountains and 
mountainous ranges is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that the shadows they cast have the 
exact proportions as to length, which they 
ought to have from the-inclination of the sun’s 
rays to their position on the moon’s surface. 

The convex outline of the moon as turned 
toward the sun is always circular, and nearly 
smooth; but the opposite border of the en- 
lightened. part, instead of being an exact and 
sharply defined ellipse, is always observed to be 
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extremely rugged, and indented with deep 
recesses and prominent points. The moun- 
tains near the border cast long black shadows, 
as they should evidently do, inasmuch as the 
sun is rising or setting to those parts of the 
moon. But as the enlightened edge gradually 
advances beyond them, or, in other words, as 
the sun to them gains altitude, their shadows 
shorten, and at the full moon, when all the 
light falls in our line of sight, no shadows are 
seen. By micrometical measurement of the 
length of the shadows, the heights of the more 
conspicuous mountains can be calculated. Be- 
fore the year 1850, the heights of no fewer 
than one thousand and ninety-five lunar moun- 
tains had been computed, and amongst them 
occur all degrees of altitude up to nearly 
twenty-three thousand feet—a height exceed- 
ing, by more than a thousand feet, that of 
Chimborazo in the Andes. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that the range of lunar Apen- 
nines, as they have been called, presents a long 
slope on one side, and precipices on the other, 
as inthe Himalaya Mountains. During the in- 
crease of the moon its mountains appear as 
small points or islands of light beyond the ex- 
treme edge of the enlightened part, these parts 
being the summits illuminated by the sunbeams 
before the intermediate plain; but gradually, 
as the light advances, they connect themselves 
with it and appear as prominences detached 
from the dark border. 

The moon, unlike the earth, has many iso- 
lated mountains, that is to say, mountains not 
connected with a group or chain —the mountain 
named Tycho, which has the appearance of a 
sugar-loaf, is an example of this. The uniform- 
ity of aspect which the lunar mountains, for 
the most part present is a singular and striking 
feature. They are wonderfully numerous, espe- 
cially to the southern portion of the disc, occu- 
pying quite the larger part of the moon’s sur- 
face, and are, as Sir Jchn Herschel remarks, 
almost universally of am exactly circular or cup- 
shaped form, fore-shortened, however, into 
ellipses toward the limb. The larger of these 
elevations have for the most part flat plains 
within, from which a small, steep hill rises cen- 
trally. They offer, indeed, the very type of 
the true volcanic character, as it may be seen 
im the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map of the 
voleanic districts of the Campi Phlegrei, or 
the -Puy de Dome, but with the remarkable 
peculiarity, that the bottom of the crater is, in 
many instances, very deeply depressed below 
the general surface of the moon, the internal 
depth being often twice or three times the ex- 
ternal height. It has been computed that pro- 
found cavities, regarded as craters, occupy two- 
fifths of the surface ef themoon. One of the 


most remarkable of these formations is fifty-five 
miles in diameter ; aud to give some idea of its ' 


> 


magnitude, the late Professor Nichol used to 
say that, could a visitor approach ‘it, he would 
see rising before him a wall of rock twelve 
hundred feet high, like the precipices of Schi- 
hallion in Perthshire; and on mounting this 
height, would look down a declivity or slope 
thirteen thousand feet, to a ledge or terrace, 
and below this would see a lower depth of four 
thousand feet more, a eavity exceeding, there. 
fore, the height of Mont Blanc, and large 
enough to hold that mountain besides Chimbo- 
razo and Teneriffe. Again, the lunar crater, 
called Saussure, is ten thousand feet in depth. 
These astounding calculations are founded on 
the observation of the sun’s light falling on the 
edge, and illuminating the side of these gigan- 
tic depths. The Dead Sea, the greatest known 
depression of the earth, is thirteen hundred 
and forty feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Strie or lines of light, which appear like 
ridges, radiate from many of these enormous 
craters, and might be taken for lava-currents, 
streaming outwards as they do in all directions, 
like rays. The -ridges that stream from \the 
mountain called Tycho seem to be formed of 
matter that has greater power of reflecting 
light than the rock around it; the crater named 
Copernicus is equally distinguished by these 
rays. The ridges, in some instances, cross like 
a wall both valleys and elevations, and traverse 
the plains as well as the rocky slopes of the 
lunar mountains; from which fact, and from 
the great distances they extend, it would seem 
that they are not such lava-streams as have 
flowed, for example, from Etna. It has beeo 
supposed that a force acting, as it were centrifu- 
gally or explosively, and therefore differently 
from the foree to which we attribute the up- 
heaval of mountain-chains upon the earth, has 
formed the lunar craters, and overspread the 
adjacent surface with the ridges or rays in 
question. 

In Professor Phillips’s recent contributions 
to a Report on the Physical Aspect of the 
Moon, he notices another class of phenomena— 
certain remarkable rills in the mountains map- 
ped as Aristarchus, Archimedes, and Plato. 
The last exhibits a larger crater; and a bold 
rock which juts into the interior has bee seen 
during the morning illumination to glow in the 
sunshine like molten silver, casting a well- 
defined shadow eastward. The object known 
as the Stag’s-horn Rill, east of the mountain 
Thibet, appears to be what geologists call s 
fault or dyke, one side being elevated above 
the other. Professor Phillips mentious a group 
of parallel rills about Campanus and Hippalus, 
and he traces a rill across and through the old 
crater of the Jatter mountain., All the rills 
appear to be rifts or deep fissures resembling 
crevases of a glacier; they cast strong shadows 
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from oblique light, and even acquire bright- 
ness on one edge of the cavity. Their breadth 
appears to be only a few hundred feet or yards. 
The mountain Gassendi is remarkable for 
rough terraces and ridges within the rings 
which form the crater. In the interior area 
there are central elevations of rocky character, 
which are brought into view by the gradual 
change in the direction of the incident solar 
rays as the lunar day advances. In Lord 
Rosse’s magnificent reflecting telescope, the 
flat bottom of the crat:r, called Albategnius, 
is seen to be strewed with blocks not visible in 
interior telescopes; while the exterior of an- 
other volcanic mountain (Aristillus) is scored 
all oyer with deep gullies radiating toward its 
_ centre. : 
The phenomena to which we have now 
briefly adverted are regarded as decisive marks 
of voleanic force, and the apparent absolute 
repose of the moon’s surface at the present 





































as time affords a remarkable contrast to the vio- 
8, lent action of which it must have been the |, 
8, scene in bygone times.—Boston Weekly Tran- 
he script. 
of —_——————-r-o——_—_—_—— 
7 One year of struggle with wrong for the 
- sake of the right, contributes more to progres- 
ke sive life than forty years of compromise with 
. wrong, or mere timid allegiance to right. 
he 
ym ITEMS. 
mm On the 7th inst., the 38th Congress of the United 
ve States assembled at Washington, and soon after the 
en Message of the President, and the Reports of the 
fu. Secretaries of the various departments, were pre- 
| sented to that body. 
tly A considerable portion of the message is occu- 
ap- pied with an explanation of our relations with 
has foreign powers, as well as with information respect- 
the ing the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
i suggestions as to the increase of revenue by the 
settlement and sale of public lands, and by the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the country. 
ons He suggests to Congress a plan, by which the insur- 
the gent States may be returned to the Union through 
i their loyal citizens, and a proclamation is*appended 
2 to the message, in which the details are specified. 
P He proposes it shall be obligatory upon all claiming 
ato. protection from the United States Government in: 
old the rebellious States, to sustain the measures of his 
een administration, including the Emancipation Procla- 
the mation. 
ell- On the subject of the Proclamation of freedom, 
the President says : 
own ‘ The preliminary Emancipation Proclamation is- 
tan sued in September was running its assigned period 
ll a to the beginning of the new year. A month later 
ove the final Proclamation came, including the announce- 
oup ment that the colored men of suitable condition 
, would be received in the war service. The policy of 
us, Emancipation and of employing bisck soldiers gave 
old to the future a new aspect, about which hope and 
rills fear and doubt contended in uncertain conftict. 
ling _ According to our political system, as a matter of 
lows Civil administration the Government had no ld4wful 
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long time it had been hoped that the Rebellion coulé 
be suppressed without resorting to it as a military 
measure. It was all the while deemed possible that 
the necessity for it might come, and that if it should, 
the crisis of the contest would then be presented. It 
came, and, as was anticipated, was followed by dark 
and doubtful days. 

Eleven months having now passed, we are permit- 
ted to take another review. The rebel borders are 
pressed still farther back, and by the complete open- 
ing of the Mississippi the country dominated by the 
Rebellion is divided into two distinct parts, with Bo 
practical communication between them. 

Tennessee and Arkansas have been substantially 
cleared of insurgent control, and influential citizens 
in each, owners of slaves and advocates of Slavery 
at the beginning of the Rebellion, now declare 
openly for Emancipation in their respective States. 
Of these States not included in the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Maryland and Missouri, neither of 
which three years ago would tolerate any restraint 
upon the extension of Slavery into new Territories, 
only dispute now as to the best mode of removing it 
within their own limits. 

Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the 
Rebellion, full 100,000 are now in the United States 
military service, about one-half of which number ae- 
ually bear arms in the rauks, thus giving the 
double advantage of taking so much labor from the 
insurgent cause, and supplying the places which 
otherwise must be filled with so many white men. 
So far as tested it is difficult to say they are not as 
good soldiers as any. ,No servile insurrection or 
tendency to violence or cruelty has marked the 
measures of Emancipation and arming the blacks. 
+ * * * * - * 


An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived 
State Government constructed in whole, or in pre- 
pondering part, from the very element against whose 
hostility and violence itis to be protected, is simply 
absurd. There must be a test by which to separate 
the opposing elements so as to build only from tbe 
sound, and that test isa sufficiently liberal one 
which accepts as sound whoever will make a sworn 
recantation of his former movements. 

But if it be proper to require as a test of admis- 
sion to the political body an oath of allegiance to 
the United States, and to the Union under it, why 
not also to the laws and proclamatigns in regard te 
Slavery? 

Those laws and proclamations were put forth for 
the purpose of aiding in the suppression of the Re- 
bellion, To give fhem the fullest effect, there had to 
be a pledge for their maintenance. In my judgment 
they have aided and will further aid the cause for 
which they were intended. 

To now abandon them would be not only to relin- 
quish a lever of power, but would also be a cruel 
and astounding breach of faith. 

I may add, at this point, while I remain in my 
present position I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shal] I 
return te slavery any person who is free by the 


terms of that Proclamation, or by any of the acts of 
Congress. 


Respecting the receipts and ‘expenditures of the 
Treasury of the United States, the message informe; 

The receipts during the year from all sources, in- 
cluding loans and the balance in the Treasury at ise 
commencement, were $901, 125,674.86, and the aggre- 
gate disbursements, $895,796,630,65, leaving a ae 
ance on the ist July, 1863, of $5,329,044.21. 

Of the receipts, there were received from c 


power to effect Emancipation in any State, and fora |\969,060,642.40 ; from internal revenue, $37,640,787,- 
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95; from direct tax, -$1,485,103.61; from, lands, 
$167,617.17; from miscellaneous sources, $3,046,- 
615.35, and from loans, $716,682,361.57, making the 
aggregate $901,125,674.86. Of the disbursements, 
there were for the civil service, $23,253,922.08 ; for 
pensions and Indians, $4,216,526.59 ; for interest on 
public debt, $24,729,846.51; for the War Depart- 
ment, $599,298,600.83 ; for the Navy Department, 
$63,211,185.27; for payment of funded and tempo- 
rary debt, $181,086,635.07; making the aggregate 
$895,796,630.65, and leaving the balance of $5,- 
329,044.21. 

The Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
gives a favorable view of the financial. condition of 
that department of the Government, and expresses 
the belief that it will soon become self-sustaining. 
The revenue for the past fiscal year was $11,163,- 
789.59, while the expenditures only exceeded that 
amount by the sum of $150,417.25. 

In 1860, the year preceding the rebellion, the ex- 
cess of the expenditures over the revenue was 
$5,656,705.49. The decrease in the annual amount 
of transportation since 1860 has been about 25 per 
cent. ; but the annual expenditure on account of the 
game has been reduced 35 percent. The present 
number of post-offices is 29,047, an increase of 172. 
Stamps to the value of $9,624,529.62 were sold 
during the year, an increase of $2,714,397.73. 

In the Dead Letter Office there has been a con- 
tinued increase of letters containing money and 
other valuables. The number of dead letters cover- 
ing deeds, bills of exchange, drafts, and other 
valuable papers, received, registered, and returned 
for delivery to the writers, was 8,322, with an 
aggregate nominal value of $1,544,277.81; of these 
7,559 were delivered to the owners. 

Letters registered and mailed containing money 
numbered 18,219; of these 15,048, containing 
$63,627.72, were finally delivered. 

Sixteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-three 
fetters of less‘value were received, nearly 10,000 of 
which contained daguerreotypes, and 8,273 were 
restored to their writers or owners. 


Overwork.—The majority of the fatal diseases 
arising from overwork are now discovered. Give a 
human being overwork and deficient food, and he is 
the victim of diarrhoea and dysentery. Give him 
overwork and bad air and bad food, and he is the 
victim of typhus. Give him overwork and bad air, 
and he is the victim of consumption. 
over mental work, with whatever air and whatever 
food, and he is the victim ef braip disease, and of 
one or other of its sequences—insanity, paralysis, 
premature death in any case, death by suicide not 
unfrequently. Give him overwork purely physical, 
with air, with food, and the laboring heart, trying 
to keep up against its weariness, succumbs. 


Usine Doummures.—The recent experiments with 
“dummy” engines upon the Frankford and South. 
wark Passenger Railway, proved entirely success- 
fal, and the Company is now having built a number 
of these engines for use on the branch of their road 
from Berks street station to Frankford. Two 
engines have been completed and are now running 
regularly upon the road. 


New Pian oF Worxinc Am-pumes or Stream 
Encines.—Large direct-acting steam engines are 
now made in England without guides or cross-heads 
of the usual kind, but the air-pump (in low pressure 
engines) is interposed between the cylinder and 
crank, and answers the same purpose. The con- 
necting-rod is jointed to the bucket, and the piston 
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is also fastened to the same detail; thus working 
the air-pump direct at the same speed as the piston, 
and without complicating the apparatus. 


Discovery oF A SAND-IMBEDDED Tuwn IN FRANCB.— 
A singular disoovery, it is said, has been made on 
the French coast, near the mouth of the Garonne. 
A town has been discovered buried in the sand, and 
a church has already been extracted from it. Its 
original plan shows it to have been built near the 
close of the Roman empire. The original paintings, 
its sculptured choir and capitals, are adorned with 
profuse ornaments, which are attracting a large 
number of visitors. This is all that remains of those 
cities described by Pliny and Strabo, although the 
Gulf of Gascony abounds in ruins of ancient 
cities.—Scientific American. 


Tae cornace at the United States Mint, Philadel- 
phia, for the 10th month, amounted to $387,375.96— 
mostly in double eagles. The silver coinage in dol- 
lars and half dollars, was $28,000. 42,000,000 cents 
were coined during the month. 


In Saw Francisco they buy $10,000 in greenbacks 
with $7,500 in gold. With the greenbacks they buy 
$10,000 worth of goods in New York, ship them, 
and sell them in San Francisco for $15,000 in gold. 
Sure thing. 


THE SILVER product of Nevada territory will this 
year, it is estimated, amount to $15,000,000, and in 
two years more it is thought it will be fully 
$30,000,000. A writer in the San Francisco Bul- 
letin, who bas studied the subject on the spot, holds 
that Nevada is the “richest silver-bearing country 
inthe world. Unlike California, her wealth ‘ is not 
where you find it,’ but her ‘silver runs in veins.’ ” 


Tak RAlLways in India now opened are: on the 
great peninsula, 495 miles ; East Indian, 750} miles; 
on the Madras, 448 miles; Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India, 187} miles ; on the Scinde, 105 miles ; 
Punjaub, 32 miles; Eastern Bengal, 110 miles ; Cal- 
cutta and South-eastern, 79 miles; in all, 2325} 
miles. 

Tae turnip taste which is sometimes noticed in 
milk can be effectually moved by common saltpeter. 
An ounce of it should be put into a pint bottle and 
the same filled with boiling water. A teaspoonful 
of the solution is enough for an ordinary-sized milk 
ail. The better way to cure the evil, however, is 
not to feed so many turnips to cows.—Scientijfic 
American. 
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"PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour asp Msau.—There is no essential change 
in the Flour market. Sales of fresh ground extra 
family at $7 50a $7 75 per bbl. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 75 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Corn meal. The former is worth 
$6 50 a $6 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is in light demand and rather dull. 
Sales of 1,100 bushels fair and prime Pennsylvania 
and Southern Red at $1 60 4 $1 64 per bushel, and 
White at $1 75 a $2 00. Rye commands $1 36 
per bushel. Corn is dull and lower, with sales at $1 23 
a $1 25. Oats continue in request at/87 a 88 cents. 
Last sale of Penna. Barley at $1 35, and of Malt at 

1 62. 
, Srevs.—Cloverseed is scarce and in demand at 
$7 25 a $7 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy is dull at $2 75 
a $3 00 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at 
$3 16 per bushel. 





